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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1944. 





THE LIBERATION OF BRUSSELS BY BRITISH TROOPS: DELIRIOUS EXCITEMENT AS BRITISH ARMOUR TRAVERSED THE 
BELGIAN CAPITAL—JOYOUS CROWDS INVADING BRITISH TANKS, WAVING FLAGS, AND ROARING “ VIVENT LES ANGLAIS!” 


British troops liberated Brussels on September 3, reaching the capital by a sweep north 
and east in the evening. The welcome they received from the people was the most 
amazing demonstration of this war. In a graphic description of the scene, Alexander 
Clifford, of the ‘* Daily Mail," says: “ British tanks began to clatter by, and after that 
it was an hour before we could move our vehicles. It was astounding they did not 
crumple up beneath the weight of the Belgians, who used them as grand-stands. Many 
of these people were in tears, but some were literally dancing for joy. It was a rare and 


moving sight."’ If you got out of your car, ‘“‘ in half a second you were overwhelmed and 

wildly kissed by both men and women, and raised on people's shoulders and kissed again 

and decorated with flowers and made to drink wine.'’ Brussels was, indeed, a city of joy, 

its relief such that it performed a Bacchanalian revel. They lavishly gave flowers and 

wine to anyone in khaki. They danced in rings, sang the English songs of the last war, 

“ Tipperary,”’ etc., roared “ Vivent les Anglais! '' ‘* Vivent les Alliés !'' “* Vive la Belgique! "’ 
. They were supremely happy. 
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NE of these days, peace—at any rate, in the 
West—must break out. The war may still go 

on for months, even, possibly, for years. But from 
the latest news at the time of writing—the fall of 
Brussels, Antwerp, Abbeville and Lille, announced in 
the course of a single twenty-four hours—anything 
may happen. The news is even more dramatic than 
it became in the closing days of October 1918. Hitler, 
it may be, will go on fighting to the last bristle of 
his moustache—or, at any 
tate, to the last gaiter of 
the last Storm © Trooper. 
But what of his deluded 


—— 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


describe the great events of a man’s life—the joys of 
childhood, marriage, a memorable dance, the circle of 
loved ones, now lost, by the fireside in the full enjoy- 
ment. of domestic content. And at the end of each 
verse comes the refrain—chilling with its sudden 
piercing realism—‘‘ Yet we were looking away!” 
We did not really see or experience the event which, 
in retrospect, seems so moving and important. We 
were not living it: we were not really there! 


That is why a great event—like the impending 
end of the war (if it is impending !)—makes the whole 
world kin. We suddenly rush out into the streets— 
like dogs—and rejoice together. Superior persons, 
whose inhibitions are proof even against an armistice, 
cannot understand this and deplore such exhibitions 
of humanity unbound as vulgar mafficking! They 
prefer to keep themSelves to themselves (in other 
words, to stay in their coffins), request the butler 

to shut the door, and 
return to the Financial 
“ Times. They cannot 
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countrymen ? They might 
start to disintegrate even 
before these lines see 
the light. They might 
—improbable as it seems 
—even collapse to-day ! 
This might well place 
me in an embarrassing 
position, for when the 
great deliverance comes 
I shall have to express 
my feelings somehow ‘or 
burst. I may even— 
horrible thought ! — feel 
impelled to celebrate the 
occasion by donning a 
false’ nose, blowing a 
penny whistle, and ex- 
ecuting the fandango on 
the table. I hope not, 
but one can never be 
sure. And it so happens 
that in the course of 
my peregrinations as a 
lecturer I am talking to- 
night, not in the homely 








company tg which I am 
accustomed—six privates, 
say, and a dog, round a 
barrack-room table—but 
in what might be described 
as the martial strato- 
spheré, and am_ subse- 
quently enjoying’ the 
generous hospitality of an 
Admiral of the Fleet. 
One does not, even in moments of the 
highest national jubilation, don a false nose, 
blow a penny whistle, and dance the fan- 
dango at—let aione on—the table of an 
Admiral of the Fleet. I doubt if even a 
First Lord of the Admiralty, under stress 
of the most extreme emotion, would ven- 
ture to do that. I certainly shouldn't dare. 
So if the war in the West should by any 
chance end to-night, no one will know 
how glad I am. And by to-morrow I 
shall be once more, presumably, my drab 
and normal self. 


Dressing-rooms. 





ne 





For everything seems normal and 
habitual after a day or two. Even peace ! 
It seems unbelievable that this should be so, 
but so it is. I remember how, during the 
last war, when, as often happened, one 
was living in conditions of some discomfort 
and things like sheets and hot baths seemed 





““HER MAJESTY’S YACHT 


windows and a skylight in the centre. 
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Dining-room occupies the entire stern from side to side, and is lighted from the stern windows, from side 
It is 20 ft. in length, by 22 ft. breadth, and 7 ft. 7 in. 
to the circular stern. The chairs are plain mahogany and green morocco; one of them, with brass knobs, and spikes in the feet 
for security, always stands on the starboard side, and is appropriated for the Queen. 
to dine eighteen persons, stands in the centre beneath a plain lamp, suspended from the skylight by a model anchor and cable. 
The Drawing-room ; 24 ft. 6 in. long, 12 ft. 6 in. broad, and 7 ft. 7 in. high. 
gold beading. The chairs are curiously formed to double up, said to be invented by George 
plain and simple. The bulkheads and sides are filled in with cork to prevent the noise of 

skirtings of both rooms have perforated zinc let in for the purpose of ventilation, which is regulated by a 


‘VICTORIA AND ALBERT ’—THE DINING-ROOM.” : 
“The Royal Apartments occupy the after-part of the yacht, and comprise the Dining-room, the Drawing-room, and the Bed and 


in height. Sofas are attached 


The paint-work is lilac-coloured bordered with 
‘the engines being re. and the lower 
screw.” 4 


tinue to blanket out 
life by anticipating to- 
morrow’s rise in the 
stock markets or de- 
ploring yesterday’s fall. 
In other words, unless 
one becomes as a little 
child, one cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 
One cannot even enter 
the Kingdom of this 
World. 


This, perhaps, ex- 
plains why many people 
look back—as many 
more may look back 
in years to come—on 
their soldiering ex- 
periences with a certain 
nostalgia. They may en- 
joy once more comfort- 
able beds, clean sheets 
and hot baths, but they 
have lost the capacity to 
relish these things. They 
cannot even enjoy their 
meals, as, goodness knows, 
how much my dog enjoys 


A circular table, but which may be extended his! But in the Army— 


in the Western Desert, 
shall we say ?—where men 
had _ scarcely anything 
which would normally 


. the whole is extremely 
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ace be thought of as a com- 

’ fort or a source of satisfaction, scarcely 
a day can have passed without some 
moment (sandwiched between pain and 
anguish, boredom and torturing dis- 
comfort) of heartfelt delight: the 
savour of an evening stew after great 
hunger, the thrill of comradeship, the 
realisation of continued life after over- 
whelming danger encountered and over- 
come. Man under such circumstances 
knows the meaning of woe, but he knows 
also joy. He lives as presumably the 
Creator of his strange nature intended 
he should live. It is a curious commentary 
on the human capacity for folly and 
waste of opportunity that it should need 
a war to make him do so. 


These reflections were occasioned by 
the news in this morning’s paper, read 
in a crowded, jolting train. They were 
stimulated by. day-dreaming—a_ thing 








inconceivably remote, that one used to de- 
clare, and believe, that one would never again & 


treat such minutia of civilisation as normal. RE ET IN Eee eee EE BS te EOS AE a SE ee PS 


Henceforward, one announced to one’s 

friends, one would revel in every moment of them, 
just as one did on the rare occasions when they sud- 
denly and unexpectedly came one’s way in the midst 
of the desert of war. Lovers on the eve of their 
honeymoons are said to share the same illusion, 
Alas for the vanity of human intentions! Every- 
thing, as Keats pointed out, is spoilt by use. Even 
bacon and eggs—-that matutinal dish for the gods— 
or fresh herrings, or the dearest face in the world 
comes to seem commonplace in the end. Somewhere 
in Hardy's poems there are some verses—simple in 
their thought, delicately intricate in their texture— 
that | can never read without emotion, They 


““THE ROYAL YACHT—THE DRAWING-ROOM.” 


‘* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but 
in ourselves, that we are underlings.’’ Our natures 
are not capable of experiencing life as it comes to 
its full content. We look, as poor Shelley said, 
before and after, and pine for what is not. A dog is 
wiser: it can still four times a day savour to the 
utmost the delirious delight of racing down the same 
street or lane as though it had never passed that way 
before in its life. It can still throw itself with passionate, 


happy abandon on its master or mistress every time 


he or she enters the door. That is—what we human 
beings so seldom do—to live. We are most of us 
half in the grave long before we get there. 


i reprehensible at a time like this — 
; and by thinking on the imminence of 
a great deliverance which may still be 
far away. They brought back to my mind a 
noble woman—looking and speaking like the Wife of 
Bath—to whom I gave a lift in a blitzed London 
suburb after one dreadful night in the worst days of 
1940. ‘‘ My!” she said, in accents that made one 
realise that Hitler, then victory-celebrating in Berlin, 
was as good as hanged, “there ain't going to be a 
Armistice this time!’'’ There certainly is, even if 
we have to wait for it till 1946 or 1947. Not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—not even the fellow at 
Broadcasting House who warns us against premature 
optimism—shall keep me from my false nose on that 
memorable, transient occasion. 
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ee eee =I HE WEAPON WHICH FAILED TO BEAT LONDON: 
INTERESTING DETAILS OF FLYING-BOMB EQUIPMENT. 
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A LAUNCHING RAMP DISCOVERED IN THE ALLIED ADVANCE, NOTE A PARTIALLY DEMOLISHED RAMP. IT FALLS AWAY SHARPLY AT THE POINT AT WHICH THE 
THE GUIDING SLOT -WHICH RUNS UP THE LENGTH OF THE RAMP. FLYING BOMB BECOMES AIRBORNE AND AT WHICH THE “‘ DRIVING-PISTON ” BECOMES DISENGAGED. 


HESE pictures of flying-bomb 
sites overrun in the Allied 
advance to the Pas de Calais are the 
most detailed yet received of the pre- 
fabricated launching ramps used for 
despatching the robots which, as 
Mr. Herbert Morrison recently pointed 
out, failed to beat London. An 
examination of the pictures shows 
that the sloping platform of the ramp 
has acentral slot running up its entire 
length, and that beneath the platform 
is a continuous cylinder. It is believed 
that this cylinder is a housing for a 
“‘ driving-piston " which, by means of 
a lug travelling up the central slot, 
engages the underside of the bomb, 
giving it the necessary initial stability 
and impetus to launch it into the air 
before the bomb’s own jet mechanism 
comes into operation. It is clear, 
from one of the pictures, that at the 
launching-point there is a break in 
the ramp, which begins to fall away 
from the upward slope. Possibly this 
fall provides the drop necessary to 
disengage the lug of the “ driving- 
piston’ from the bomb itself. This 
“ breaking-point "’ is clearly seen in 
the foreground of the first picture 
(above), in which are visible a pair 
of pivoted catches which may be part 
of the disengaging mechanism. Possibly 
they detach the hurtling piston from 
the flying bomb. (Other details of flying- 
bomb equipment appear overleaf.) 
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THE REAR-END OF A RAMP. THE INTERNAL CYLINDER IS BELIEVED TO HOUSE 
A ‘* DRIVING-PISTON "? WHICH GIVES THE INITIAL IMPETUS TO THE BOMR. 


LAUNCHING RAMP DEMOLISHED BY THE GERMANS. THESE PRE-FABRICATED A GROUP OF “ DRIVING-PISTONS.”” THE LUG VISIBLE ON THE NEAREST PISTON 
RAMPS ARE BOLTED TOGETHER IN SECTIONS, TO MAKE A RIGID, SLOPING PLATFORM. 1S BELIEVED TO TRAVEL IN THE SLOT SEEN IN ANOTHER PICTURE. 
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| THE WEAPON WHICH FAILED TO BEAT LONDON: 
CAPTURED BY THE ALLIES IN THEIR GREAT 


DEMOLISHED SECTION OF A RAMP, WITH THE DERRICK PROBABLY USED ANOTHER SECTION OF RAMP. THE PROTRUDING TUBE BOLTS ON TO THAT OF THE NEXT 
FOR LIFTING FLYING BOMBS ON TO THE LAUNCHING PLATFORM. SECTION TO MAKE A CONTINUOUS CYLINDER THE FULL LENGTH OF THE RAMP. 


THIS PROJECTILE, DISCOVERED ABOUT A MILE FROM SAD ANS INSPECTING THE WING OF A FLYING VERYTHING ON FLYING-BOMB SITES WAS CAMOUFLAGED 
A RAMP, IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN USED TO TEST | BOMB ON A V-I SITE WHICH THEY CAPTURED AT OR HIDDEN. THIS COMPRESSED-AIR CONTAINER WAS 
THE LAUNCHING APPARATUS. i GENEVIEVE, SOUTH OF DIEPPE. DISCOVERED TUCKED INTO A HOLE IN THE GROUND. 
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IN THE FOREGROUND OF THIS PICTURE STANDS A BROKEN TROLLEY, USED FOR ‘ A BRITISH OFFICER AT A V-I SITE EXAMINING TWO UNDAMAGED COMPRESSED-AIR 
CONVEYING BOMBS FROM THE ASSEMBLY HOUSE TO THE LAUNCHING RAMP. CONTAINERS, USED FOR DRIVING THE GYROSCOPES OF FLYING BOMBS. 


Mr. Herbert Morrison, in a speech in London on September 6, announcing that the to beat London. On the day following Mr. Morrison's speech, full details of the 
Battle of London against the flying bombs had been won, referred to the *‘ immense great victory over the flying bombs were given by Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P., Chairman 
resources '' which Germany employed on this weapon, even to the detriment of her of the Cabinet Committee on Operational Counter-Measures against V-1. They 
own fighting troops. The pictures on these pages and that preceding are evidence of included the facts that of more than 8000 flying bombs launched, 2300 got through 
the wealth of invention and industrial production which the enemy must have used into the London region; in the first week of attack about 33 per cent. of the bombs 


in the construction of the installations used to launch this secret weapon which failed launched were brought down, the same proportion reaching London; in the last 
[Continued oppose. 
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NEW LIGHT ON.THE FLYING-BOMB FROM SITES [gg 
ADVANCE TO THE PAS DE CALAIS. 
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THE DAMAGED JET PROPULSION UNIT OF A FLYING BOMB, SHOWING 


A CANADIAN SERGEANT EXAMINING THE TAIL ASSEMBLY OF A FLYING BOMB, ON WHICH 
THE LOUVRES WHICH ACTUATE THE JET POWER SYSTEM. 


IS STAMPED A WARNING NOTICE AGAINST INTERFERENCE. 
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Continued .} “ 

week of the attack 
some 75 per cent. were 
being brought down, 
with only 9 per cent. 
reaching London, and 
that on the best day, 
Aygust 28, out of 101 
bombs approaching the 
coast of England 97 
were destroyed, only 
four getting through 
our defences. Mr. 
Sandys pointed out 
that the battle really 
began some eighteen 
months ago, when re- 
ports from our secret 
agents on the Con- 
tinent revealed that 
the Germans’ were 
already experimenting 
with a _  jet-propelled 
bomb. This was fol- 
lowed by the dis- 
covery of installations 
all along the French 
coast. The continued 
bombing of these struc- 
tures from last Decem- 
ber onwards, combined 
with our defence pre- 
parations of gun belts, 
fighter areas, and bal- 
loon barrage, defeated 
the enemy's purpose. 





MANY FLYING BOMBS, FAILING TO RISE, NEVER GOT BEYOND THE VICINITY OF THEIR 
LAUNCHING RAMPS. THIS ONE, WHICH CRASHED IN A FIELD, IS BEING EXAMINED BY 
A FRENCH PATRIOT AND A CANADIAN SERGEANT. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A CONCRETE TESTING SHED FOUND ON A FLYING-BOMB . . EMERGING INTO THE OPEN, IS BELIEVED TO HAVE CARRIED AWAY THE FUMES 
SITE. THE RAILS LEAD TO A PIPE VENT WHICH (RIGHT). . . J FROM THE TAIL END OF THE T PROPULSION UNITS. 
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CERTAIN BASIC FACTS ABOUT ° THE “UNITED STATES. 
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“THE AMERICAN PROBLEM”: 
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By D. W. BROGAN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


oe visitors have been writing books about 
America for more than a hundred years. 
Mrs. Trollope wrote a book; her son Anthony wrote 
a book; Charles Dickens (in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’’) 
wrote part of a book; and, later on, Mr. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, and even Henry 
James (revisiting his native 
country and writing exquisite 
and complicated prose) wrote 
books. I myself have visited 
America twice, once for two 
months and once for one month; 
kept diaries and did not write 
a book. For I never got to 
California, I never reached the 
‘‘Deep South,” and I no more 
thought I could have anything 
to say about all the American 
Problems than I should have 
thought I had to say had I taken 
a swift trip through India and 
had quick lunches with Mr. 
Jinnah, Mr. Rajalachopari, and 
Mr. Gandhi—whose lunch would 
have consisted of milk made 
from boiled and skinned almonds 
and water, and a little fruit. 

Mr. Brogan has charged in 
where I feared to tread. He 
is a Professor; but he writes 
like a lively journalist, using 
American locutions freely. His 
book does not suffer from that : 
he has looked for his facts in 
the most scientific way and 
presented them as though he 
were writing for a newspaper. 
And he does give, in his rapid, 
exciting way, with short, sharp 
sentences, each ending with a 
lowering of the voice, an indica- 
tive survey of that vast half- 
continent whose soldiers are 
now filling the streets of Paris 
and London, and may shortly 
be marching through the streets of Berlin. Few 
of his statements are ‘“‘news’’ to me; but many 
of them may be “ news,’ to the great mass 
of the incurious British public, even the ‘‘ educated ” 
part of which is about as ignorant of America as 
the ‘‘ Middle West ”’ is of Europe. 

He sketches, quite brilliantly, the westward 
march of the original Americans who obeyed the 
exhortation : ‘‘ Go West, young man.’’ Many strains 
from Europe (I dare say half the blood in America 
is still British, but it may not long remain so, and, 
anyhow, the British there forget their grandfathers) 
have gone to the making of the American people. 
Total amalgamation has not yet been achieved: the 
British, in point of fact, become Americans more 
rapidly than some others: the Germans, the Poles, 
the Czechs, and the Italians still hark back to 
Europe, and some of them want to come back to 
their European homes. But the mincing-machine 
still goes on: and the Civil War settled (for the time 
being) the dispute between variety and homogeneity. 
“The unity of the great, central, fertile and fan- 
tastically rich mass of North America had been 
fought for, desperately, successfully. The almost 
invisible and practically impotent federal govern- 
ment of 1861 had stood one of the most desperate 
ordeals by battle that modern history has seen. 
Those political institutions that seemed incapable of 
minimum order, minimum efficiency, that political 
system which seemed a mere amusement, answered 
the question put by Lincoln, whether ‘a nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal .. . can 
long endure.’ It did endure and _ the losers 
in the great battle, with their long sense of 
defeat and their more bitter sense of exploitation 
and betrayal by the victors after their defeat, 
accepted the judgment of arms. It was Jefferson 
Davis who, at the end of his long apologia for 
his cause and himself, put the motto: Esto 
perpetua. However bitterly the ex-President of 
the Confederate States of America may have felt, 
none of his fellow-Southerners have ever again 





* “The American Problem.” By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish 


Hamilton ; 108, 6d.) 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 
BY JAN VAN DE CAPPELLE (1624-25-1679 ?). 
Van de Cappelle’s “ River Scene with Sailing Boats,” on exhibition at the National Gallery from September 6 until 


October 3, is one of several works by this artist in the possession of the National Gallery. Van de Cappelle was born 
in Amsterdam, and was one of the best seventeenth-century painters of sea-pieces. He also executed several winter 





attempted to undo that ‘more perfect union’ 


promised in 1789 by the Constitution to the struggling 
and straggling seaboard States when the greatest 
of European States was entering on that cycle 
of revolution 


from which neither France nor 





landscapes. The dates on his pictures range from 1649. 


A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF MARTIN LUTHER; BY 
LUCAS CRANACH (1472-1553). SAID TO HAVE BEEN STOLEN 
FROM THE UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE, BY THE GERMANS. 


The above portrait of Martin Luther, as well as that of his wife, both 
by Lucas Cranach, have, to all appearances, been stolen by the 
Germans. Prof. Giovanni Poggi, art superintendent of the Florentine 
Galleries, vouches for the disappearance of the two paintings, which, 
he says, were withheld by a anual of the Hermann Géring Division 
from a collection of canvases from the nor gy A — had been placed 
for safety in a villa outside Florence. Prof. Poggi was later informed 
that the two Cranachs had been sent to Goring himself. 
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““a RIVER SCENE WITH SAILING BOATS”; 
CANVAS, 14} IN. HIGH BY I9 IN. WIDE. ~ 
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United States 
have stayed 
united; the 
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PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN, AUTHOR 
OF ‘“‘ THE AMERICAN PROBLEM,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Brogan, the well-known author, is 
Professor of Political Science, Cambridge, 
and Fellow of Peterhouse. He is Lecturer, 
University College, London, and at the 
London School of Economics, also a Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, aga 
His last book, “‘ The English People,” 

reviewed on this i ye in our issue of May; 5 


American people has been 
made.” 

I don’t know if that is quite 
true yet. Mr. Brogan mentions 
the Catholics, the Negroes, and 
the Jews as imperfectly assimi- 
lated elements. Two of these 
elements are racial (one strongly 
fortified by religion) and the 
other is religious: a Pole and an 
Irishman hearing Mass in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, hark back to 
Europe and Rome. Catholicism 
and Judaism, so long as they 
persist, must naturally be linked 
with the Mediterranean, whence 
all our civilisation arose; and the 
American Negroes, having no 
country of their own, must hanker 
after something uncertain and 
pour out their souls in sad spirit- 
uals, or let loose in Harlem, or 
serve as porters and lift-men in a 
world which they do not under- 
stand, or (2 l’heure qu’il est) crowd 
together in London taverns for 
comfort, astonished that English 
men and English women will 
gladly serve them as American 
Allies and human beings. 

Who am I to predict the future of the world ? 
The late Edward Grey, of Fallodon, in his little book 
of memories, said that he wished England were still 
a little agricultural country of ten millions: but, un- 
fortunately, we had picked up a huge Empire, so we 
had to do our duty by it. The British Empire is an 
extraordinary congeries; the Russian Empire is an 
extraordinary congeries ; the Chinese Republic (with 
nothing in common except a script) is an extra- 
ordinary congeries. Who knows how, with nation- 
alism still a ferment and climate still working, the 
map of the world will look in a hundred years’ time ? 
Could anybody, even the stoutest descendant of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, swear 
that, when the nomadic age in North America is 
over, people won’t become more and more separatist in 
their several States, and develop separate and even 
noble cultures—when the process of Ford-Ameri- 
canisation has done its temporary work ? Who can 
tell but that that great Russian Empire, all so brown 
on the map, but all so diverse in respect to race and 
religion, may not break up and produce small countries 
as individual and glorious as the old city-states 
of Greece and Italy? Who can tell whether or 
not, in a thousand years to come, people will be 
admiring the astonishing outburst of artistic and 
philosophic culture in Dallas, Texas, or Portland, 
Oregon ? 

Not I. To me, the world is still in the crucible, 
into which it was poured by the French Revolution, 
whose makers had the “ yet-rich-quick ”’ idea, and failed 
to see that everything worth while in history had been 
produced, not by revolution, but by accumulation— 
as witness Egypt, China, and the European Middle 
Ages. But the one thing certain, as far as anything 

can be certain, is that that great furnace of energy which 
is the U.S.A. will produce something which will leave 
an enduring mark on history. 

And, perhaps, so shall we still go on producing 
such marks. We were not effete during the time 
of Dunkirk ; and we don’t intend to be effete. It is 
only a matter of manner; and it wouldn't be a bad 
idea if Americans, of the status and intelligence of 
Professor Brogan, should begin to explore England, 
and explain why we even stick to the Monarchy and 
the House of Lords. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have, 
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THE BALLOON BARRAGE: ITS PART IN LONDON’S FLYING-BOMB DEFENCES. 
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SOME OF THE 2000 BARRAGE BALLOONS WHICH CONSTITUTED LONDON’S LAST LINE OF DEFENCE AGAINST THE FLYING 
BOMBS. THEY WERE DESCRIRED BY AIR VICE-MARSHAL GELL AS BEING IN “ THE SAME POSITION AS THE GOALKEEPER.” 


















THE WING OF A FLYING BOMB WHICH, RUNNING INTO THE BALLOON BARRAGE, GOT ITSELF 
A FLYING BOMB EXPLODING IN MID-AIR AFTER HITTING THE CABLE OF A BARRAGE TANGLED UP WITH A CABLE AND CRASHED TO EARTH ON THE BALLOON SITE. 
BALLOON. THE BALLOONS BROUGHT DOWN 279 OF THE TOTAL DESTROYED. 




















‘, THE SCENE AT A BALLOON SITE AFTER A FLYING BOMB, HITTING A CABLE, CRASHED BITS AND PIECES OF FLYING BOMBS BROUGHT DOWN BY THE BALLOON BARRAGE r? 
JUST BEHIND THE SMALL FARM BUILDING ON THE RIGHT. 2 BEING COLLECTED AND STACKED ON ONE OF THE BALLOON SITES. 
Fi He ORs APO ile LAP i a Ea AONE 9 adbe AO Eile EES IN El 58 ee EO EET i a Et etn = mare ene Srne e pace 

At the Press Conference in London on September 7, at which the full story of the Battle and the balloon barrage. “ Originally,” said Mr. Sandys, “ we had deployed some : 
of the Flying Bombs was revealed, Air Vice-Marshal Gell stated that the barrage balloons, 500 balloons, but when it was seen that the bombs were consistently flying low, the barrage 
London’s- last line of defence, ** were in very much the same position as the goalkeeper.” was rapidly thickened up to nearly 2000. Being in the back row, they only got the birds 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P., Chairman of the Flying Bomb Counter-Measures Committee, which had been missed by the fighter and gun belts in front. Nevertheless, they made 
described how the defences were in three belts—the guns on the coast, the fighter aircraft, a substantial contribution '—nearly 15 per cent. of those entering the barrage area. 
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MAJOR-GEN. THOMAS GORDON RENNIE. 
Commander of the 5ist (Highland) Division which 
recaptured St. Valéry-en-Caux -on September 3. 
In June 1940, he was serving as a major on the 
Divisional Staff, and was captured in the same 
town during the Division’s great battle there. | 

He escaped ten days later. 
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MAJOR- GENERAL G. P: B. ROBERTS. 
Commander of the British 11th Armoured Division. 
Led the tanks into the sea to out-flank the 
Germans in Tunisia; with the Eighth Army up to 
the taking of Tripoli, then transferred to the 
First Army, to command an armoured brigade. 

Aged 37; M.C., D.S.O. and two bars. 


WING-COMMANDER GEOFFREY LEONARD CHESHIRE, 
V.c., D.S.O. AND TWO BARS, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R. 


Awarded the Victoria Cross for conspicuous bravery 
during 100 operational missions. One of the greatest 
bomber pilots of any air force in the world. Aged twenty- 
seven, he began his operational career in June 1940. Has 

bombed the most heavily-defended targets with cold and 
calculated acceptance of risks, and led his squadron 
personally on every occasion. Son of Dr. G. C. Cheshire, 

of Exeter College, Oxford. 


COLONEL KIMON GEORGIEV. 
Prime Minister of the new Bulgarian Cabinet. 
Held office as Premier before, and was at the 
bottom of the first Bulgarian so-called “ Dictator- 
ship of the Left,” which lasted only two months 
in 1931. Was a leading figure in Stambuliski’s 
Agrarian party. 


PROFESSOR SIR THOMAS MERTON. 
Sritish scientist who devised the “ shilling range- 
énder" which proved so effective in the battle 
against the flying bombs. Aged 56, Treasurer 
of the Royal Society and former Professor of 
St troscopy at Oxford. Appointed in 1942 
to assist Mr. Lyttelton at the Min. of Production. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 
NOTABLE MEN AND EVENTS. 


» FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY WELCOMED IN LIBERATED 
BRUSSELS : WITH THE BURGOMASTER AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 
The historic Hotel de Ville in Brussels has witnessed many great occasions, but never a 
more joyous one than the visit of our victorious Proran A Field-Marshal Sir Bernard 
_ Montgomery, who came to the liberated city on September 7, and was accorded a rapturous 
welcome by the people. He is here seen after his call on Burgomaster van de Meulebroeck, 
with a group of Belgian officials. 
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ADMIRAL SIR WALTER COWAN, BT., D.S.O. 
Aged seventy-three, he has been awarded a bar to 
his D.S.O. for his part in Commando raids against 
enemy-occupied islands in the Mediterranean. He 
was repatriated last year with other prisoners of 
war after capture during-operations in North Africa. 
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MARSHAL MODEL. 
New German Commander-in-Chief in the West in 
succession to von Kluge. In a recently captured 
Order of the Day to the German troops, dated 
September 3, he stressed the gravity of the day 
and hour, and enjoined his men not to allow their 
faith to bri shaken. 


COMPANY-SERGT.-MAJOR PETER HAROLD WRIGHT, 


V.C., COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


This warrant par outstanding heroism, and magni- 


ficent leadership on September 25, 


1943, near Salerno, 


resulted in the capture and ene of a most important 


objective. 


He was awarded the but the King 


having approved the award of the Victoria Cross for the 


same deeds of gallantry, this coveted decoration 
substituted for : 


BELGIAN PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER 
OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Arrived in Brussels with members of his Cabinet and of the Senate and Chamber. When 

Parliament is summoned, he will report on the activities of his Government during 

exile in London. The question of the Regency settled, the Government will then 

resign, so that a new Cabinet, merging resistance movements in London and the 
faterior, can 1 be formed, (Phstagragh by Karsh, of Gent 


HUBERT PIFRLOT, 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPERATIONAL COUNTER- 
MEASURES AGAINST THE FLYING BOMB: MR. DUNCAN SANDYS, M.P. (CENTRE), WITH 
LEADERS WHO DIRECTED ‘THE BATTLE. 

General Sir F. Pile, G.O.C.-in-C., A.-A. Command, Air Marshal Sir Roderic im. Gonnendl D.G.B. 
Air Marshal Sir N. H. Bottomley, Dy. Chief Air Staff, Air Vice-Marshal Ge’ cg Be 
Balloon Command, and Brig.-General Orville Anderson, Deputy Commander of oo U.S. Eighth 
Air Force (I. to r.), with Mr. Duncan Sandys when he described the defeat a the flying bomb. 


is 
the - This is believed to be 
unprecedented in ianomanid history. 
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GENERAL SOSNKOWSKI. 
Polish C.-in-C. His Order of the Day, accusing 
the Allies of failing to give adequate assistance 
to the Polish Home Forces in Warsaw, has 
caused a crisis. The Polish Underground Move- 
ment have been consulted, and when their reply 
is received -his resignation may be asked for. 
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SQUADRON LEADER JOSEPH BERRY, D.F.C. 

The Tempest pilot who obtained the “ top score” 

in the battle of the flying bomb, by shooting 

down over sixty of the missiles—all but three 

of them between sunset and dawn. In a single 

night he shot down sown > He was born 
in 1 
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ONE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH REVEALED GERMANY’S PLANS FOR THE V-1 ATTACK ON LONDON: AN EXPERIMENTAL 


FLYING BOMB SPOTTED BY THE R.A.F. ON ITS RAMP AT PEENEMUNDE IN 1943. 


This R.A.F. reconnaissance photograph was taken on November 8, 1943, over part 
of the German experimental station at Peenemunde, on the Baltic coast. It revealed 
one of the early flying bombs in position on its ramp, ready to be launched. This 
is one of the photographs referred to by Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P., Chairman of 
the Flying Bomb Counter-Measures Committee, in his review of London's battle 
against V-1, in which he revealed that in 1943 an expert interpreter had drawn the 
attention of the authorities to a tiny blurred speck on a reconnaissance photograph 


(INSET.) AN ENLARGED VIEW OF THE RAMP. 


of Peenemunde, the object having the appearance of a miniature aeroplane sitting 
on what appeared to be an inclined ramp fitted with rails. A careful examination 
of subsequent photographs, combined with other information, made it clear that the 
object seen must have been a pilotiess, jet-propelled aircraft. The later discovery of 
concrete structures along the French coast from Calais to Cherbourg, with certain 
unmistakable features in common with those seen at Peenemunde, laid bare the 
German plan to bombard London with flying bombs. 
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OW did it all happen? How was it 
done? These are the questions that a 
slightly baffled, not to say bouleversé (as the 
French would say) public are asking. Why, 
for instance, was it necessary to deliver those 
ponderous sledge-hammer blows round Caen, 
when the war of mobility could produce such 
great dividends at such small cost ? Perhaps 
the best way of answering is’to pose a simile. 
Picture a breakwater or dam against which 
the waves are ceaselessly breaking and battling. Gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, they eat their way forward, till 
suddenly the retaining wall gives way with the pressure, 
the waters burst through, and the onrushing flood devours 
the countryside, sparing neither, man nor beast. Our 
sledge-hammer blows at Caen represent the waves beating 
on the breakwater; General Patton’s break-through 
represents the outburst cf the flood waters. Thus it is 
in war; the progress is at first slow, “inch by painful 
inch,” and sometimes (as at Passchendaele) the contest 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE BATTLE OF FRANCE. 


[By Lieut.-Colonel ALFRED BURNE, D.S.O. 


the Allied forces, so conspicuously shown in it, will continue 
to the end of the campaign. 

Meanwhile, General Patton’s Third Army had got a 
clear start. Passing south of Paris, it was rapidly 
approaching Troyes, a curious direction to take: no doubt 
it puzzled the Germans. 
north and north-east. Perhaps, like Edward III. on the 
Seine and Henry V. on the Somme, he was forcibly diverted 
from his course by the river. 


From there it turned sharply , 
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“A pistol pointed at France” was how 
Napoleon described it. But we can now 
describe it still more truly as a pistol 
pointed at Germany. For it has the potenti- 
ality of being more valuable to us than all 
the other Channel ports put together (in 
their present state)— Calais, Boulogne, 
Dunkirk and Ostend. No doubt it will require 
dredging before large ships can use it. 
And Flushing commands the _ entrance. 
The channel is here 3$ miles wide. If we have 
to attack Flushing it will entail another Walcheren 
expedition. 

What was the driving force behind our men in this 
amazing march? History shows that British troops 
do not excel in the ptrsuit. Ramillies was an exception, 
never repeated on that scale till our pursuit into the Bon 
Peninsula from Tunis last year. What gave our troops 
such an amazingly ‘‘ good heart to fight”? It used to 

be averred that in order to-give them this good heart 





is abandoned before the breaking-point is reached. 
Thus it is idle to enquire who won the battle, British 
and Canadians at Caen or Americans at Avranches. 
Each was _part of one beautiful whole, operated—the 
evidence is clear on this point—by Montgomery's 
masterful hand and cool brain. 

Thére are several interesting aspects of the battle 
of the ‘ Falaise Pocket.” To start with, there is 
nothing to be gained by stressing the mistakes made 
by one’s opponents. General von Kluge doubtless 
made mistakes, but they may have been largely due 
to faulty information (natural under the circum- 
stances). I, at any rate, am impressed by the boldness 
of his manoeuvre when he was on the point of being 


WAR CASUALTIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND OF 


Killed ... HO .-. 242,995 | Killed ... wis Pee 
Missing en --- 80,603 | Missing eee we 
Wounded as .-- 311,500 | Wounded yas 
Prisoners of War and Prisoners of War... 
Internees ... --- 290,865 
Total... 


THE U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
December 7, 1941, to 
August 21, 1944: 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
September 3, 1939, to 
July 31, 1944: 


Total... 


925,963 





80,692 
55,571 
175,518- 
49,687 


361,468 


we must promise them a glittering time after the 
war. History does not support this idea, but 
teaches that soldiers fight for. immaterial things. 
I suggest that they were inspired by two dominant 
thoughts—to out-march their American cousins (a 
healthy spirit of emulation), and a burning desire 
to rid their womenfolk at home of the “ doodle- 
bug.” Just such a motive inspired that wonder- 
ful march of Havelock’s men under a_ gruelling 
mid-summer Indian sun, to the relief of their 
womenfolk in Lucknow. And so it always will 
be, thank God! In fact, the battle-winning slogan 
was ‘One mile more means one doodle-bug less.” 
With his unerring instinct, Field-Marshal Montgomery 





cut off by General Patton’s march. Instead of falling 
back, or warding off the imvending blow at Argentan, 
as a cautious general would have done, he left his 
communications to.chance and hurled four Panzer 
divisions against Mortain—the bottle-neck on the line 
of Patton’s communications. Are we to blame Kluge 
because he failed ? Rather I hold that we should 
admire him as a man who “did not fear his fate too 


BRITISH EMPIRE MERCHANT SEAMEN CASUALTIES. 
To July 31, 1944: 
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struck exactly the right note—and he has had his 
reward. 

What of the Seiden 3 There has been a spate 
of unreasoning, but not necessarily unreasonable, 
optimism regarding the ending of the war. To 
what extent does reason support it? The answer 
depends largely upon the Siegfried Line and its 
garrison Descriptions of the northern end of 





much to put it to the touch, to win or lose it all.” In 
the event he Jost it practically all; the American 
infantry division at Mortain, notably aided by our 
Typhoons, proved just too strong for him. The prize 


was big: the price was terribly high. 
Next, we must admire Patton for not losing his 


head when he received the disturbing news that his 


Killed, or Missing believed to have been killed... 2 ©656,195 
Injured and detained in hospital... + aie «- 75,897 
Total . 132,092 


CIVILIAN AIR-RAID CASUALTIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


TO JULY 31, 1944. 


this line are sketchy. And so, probably, is the 
Line itself. Roughly speaking, the further north 
it goes the weaker it becomes. No doubt 
reliance is placed on the water obstacles in this 
northern portion. Rapid success here would depend 
largely on the success of the Dutch Fifth Column 
in preserving the bridges over these waterways 
intact. - Also. it must be remembered that the 











communications were threatened. He simply carried 
on towards his objective—Argentan, quite in the style 
of Stonewall Jackson when confronted by a similar 
situation at Chancellorsville. 

Third, admiration once more for the speed and sureness 
of vision with which Kluge then flung his Panzers from 
Mortain to the decisive point—Argentan. By this action 
he kept the “ pocket ’’ open for about three days, thereby 
enabling a considerable part of his army to escape. 

Finally, note the similarity with the battle of the 
Mareth Line. In each case Montgomery deliberately 
attacked the enemy at his strongest point, thereby drawing 
to that point, or holding there, the main hostile force ; 
followed by a turning movement by his armour and a 
break-through, Masterly! 

Thus we can descry leadership of a high order on both 
sides, which is only fitting in one of the decisive battles 





\ STRETCH OF THE ALBERT CANAL, 


On September 11, 


Albert Canal despite fierce and desperate enemy opposition from young Paratroops, 
the Second Army advanced from 


formations, who suffered severely. In the Bourg Leopold area, 


Hechtel and from 


in the history of the world, as I firmly believe it will come 
to be recognised. 

From the Falaise Pocket we pass to the Seine Pocket. 
This started well; the American First Army crossed the 
Seine at Mantes, but then, fer some reason, no turther 
progress was made in their bridgehead. 

Phase two: as our trcops approached from the west 
the Americans pushed down the left bank of the Seine. 
At Elboeuf they encountered strong resistance. Why 
at this precise point? Surely because Kluge decided 
to form a barrier with his Panzers, just as he had done 
at Argentan. Again it was undoubtedly the decisive 
point. If the Americans were allowed to progress further 
they would cut the approach to Rouen, through which 
passed the last bridges (three—all intact) over the river. 
As long as the Americans were held at Elboeuf, Kluge could 
pour his troops, and heavy equipment, over the river at 
Rouen. Thus for three days he held that barrier ; indeed, it 
did not fall till the approach of British troops, who drove on 
to the river and established a bridgehead there. But by 
this time the bulk of the German troops had got across the 
river and the haul of prisoners was disappointingly small. 

This battle, planned by Montgomery in its broad 
outlines more than a month before, shows the hand of the 
experienced leader, and one can only hope that the cohesion, 
smoothness of working and mutual understanding of all 


WHERE FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY ESTABLISHED 
TWO BRIDGEHEADS INTO HOLLAND AND THREATENED AACHEN BY A FLANK MOVEMENT, 


Field-Marshal Montgomery was steadily expanding his two eg yg across the 


his second bridgehead reached the outskirts of Gheel. 


On August 29 (note the date), after two days’ delay 
getting the American First Army out of their area, General 
Dempsey’s army started off on its breath-taking chevauchée 
across Picardy, Flanders, Belgium and Holland. Amiens 
was reached with staggering speed, in the rain, mud and 
darkness, and a bridgehead was formed north of the 
town and River Somme. 
This was the critical 
moment of the advance, 
and the last chance for 
Kluge to apply his 
Panzers effectively. 
These were reported as 
concentrating to the 
north of the Somme. 


S. men, and new 


North of Verviers, 


If they could have seized the opportunity to deliver a 
sharp attack on our still weak forces to the north of 
the river it might have caused us vital loss of time. 
But no attack was made. The master-hand was missing. 
Kluge was dead ! 

From now on, the barometer registered “ set fair” 
for our fortunes, The speed of the advance via Doullens 
to Arras did not surprise me, for I had travelled that 
same road in the course of the march from the Aisne to 
Flanders in October 1914; it is open, rolling country, 
ideal for armour. But from Lens to Lille and the coast 
it becomes increasingly difficult, as all old soldiers well 
know. This is sufficient to explain the diminishing speed 
in this direction, quite apart from supply difficulties and 
increased enemy resistance. But the road leading from 
Tournai to Brussels is easier, and it was along this road 
that General Horrocks (happily recovered from his 
grievous wounds) hurled his armour in that hurricane 
drive. The road must have taken our troops over the 
battlefield of Fontenoy, and thence along the road by 
which the Duke of Cumberland retreated, after that 
glorious battle. But “the pace was too hot to enquire,” 
as our troops surged on, in that unforgettable dash— 
73 miles in forty-eight hours. 


But Ghent was not the prize. Neither was Brussels. 


The prize was even bigger—Antwerp, and Antwerp intact ! 





Captain Cyril Falls will resume his weekly article on his return from a temporary absence. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ALBERT CANAL : THE CANAL, 
MEUSE, COST 15,000,000 STERLING TO BUILD, AND WAS FIRST OPENED ON JULY 30, 1939. 
General Hodges’ left wing swept forward to the Albert Canal, and threatened to outflank Aachen. The 
Hasselt bridgehead commands roads 
General Dempsey had effected a nine-mile break through into 
prisoners from over 46 formations or. groups had 


flooded areas have been designed against an 
attack coming from the west, not from the south. The 
passage most free from water obstructions runs east from 
‘Antwerp, and this points direct at the heart of the Ruhr, 
and is therefore likely to be strongly defended. Just 
to the south of this comes the Albert Canal, still held by 
the Germans at the time of writing (September 7). This 





100 MILES LONG, LINKS ANTWERP WITH THE 


into Holland, Luxembou and Germany. By the Iith, 
Holland By the 9th over 12,000 
been taken in the ae 


is certainly a formidable obstacle. I stumbled across it 
during its excavation and was amazed at the immensity 
of the work. Quite obviously its main object was a 
military one. But it appears to be already turned from 
the west by our capture of Antwerp, and should not delay 
us long. 

And what of its garrison? If we assume that twelve 
intact divisions are immediately available, shortly to be 
raised to about twenty-four, this allows of one division 
to about 22 miles of line—quite inadequate. It is being 
reinforced by old men of the Landwehr. Now an old 
man who can shoot straight is still a formidable opponent 
in a purely static rdle. So I do not join the “ all-over- 
bar-the-shouting " school. Still, there are good grounds 
for hope: the morale of the garrison cannot be expected 
to be particularly high, and ano defensive line, however 
strong, is impregnable. It depends in the last resort 
on the men holding it. Bricks and mortar are mastered 
by brains and men; concrete by cunning. I am prepared 
to back our. brains, men and cunning against the best 
that the enemy can put against us. In short, it is as 
certain as anything can be in war—where, as Mr. Churchill 
has warned us, nothing is certain—that our troops will 
break the Siegfried Line, just as their fathers broke 
the Hindenburg Line almost exactly twenty-six long 
years ago. 
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THE LAST VANDAL OUTRAGE: THE GERMANS THROWN OUT OF BRUSSELS. 
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THE LAST OF THE HUN IN BRUSSELS: CIVILIANS RAIDING GESTAPO DOCUMENTS AND FILES AFTER THE A GERMAN TRUCK CARRYING AMMUNITION, FLEEING FROM 
GESTAPO H.Q. AND BURNING ALL THE FILES AFTER BRUXELLOIS HAD FINISHED WITH THAT SINISTER : THE BRITISH, IN ERROR ENTERED A BRUSSELS SUBURB. 
THE ENEMY HAD HASTILY FLED. ORGANISATION AND HAD SET FIRE TO THEM. ; : IT WAS QUICKLY EXPLODED. 
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A VIEW OF THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, AFTER 

TKE _ FIRE. ITS DOME WAS DESTROYED AND 

WANTON DAMAGE WAS DONE TO ITS’ LIBRARY 
AND ART TREASURES. 
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| (LEFT.) THE LAST ACT OF GERMAN VANDALISM 
> 


es ; 
* y . IN BRUSSELS: THE BURNING OF THE PALAIS 
—_ tt DE JUSTICE, THE MOST IMPOSING PUBLIC 
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—_— | el bee BUILDING IN BRUSSELS. THE GERMANS FIRED 
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i IT ON THEIR FINAL DEPARTURE. 
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SOME SOUGHT SHELTER, WISELY, IN SLIT TRENCHES, COMFORTED BY THE PRESENCE 
THE ENEMY WITHDREW. 


= bs ’ ~~ yy . 
IN THE MIDST OF THE CITY'S JOLLIFICATION A FEW LINGERING GERMANS, WITH i 
ANTI-TANK GUNS, STARTED FIRING. THE PEOPLE DID NOT PANIC. i OF A BRITISH TANK. 


The British, who reached Brussels towards sunset on September 3, having advanced great disorder, not expecting so rapid an advance, a few pockets of them were left 
73 miles since sunrise, chased the Nazis in and out of Brussels. The advance was an behind. The quick stutter of enemy machine-guns was met by the deep slam of our 
achievement with scarcely a parallel in military history and included four short but tank guns. The crowd, excited as it was, did not panic. There was no scuttle to 
brisk actions in the one day. As they entered, a red glare on their left showed houses and shelters. It was for a short time nonplussed, and some sought shelter 
them the Palais de Justice in flames, and although most of the enemy had left in in German slit trenches. Its faith in the British soon removed any further fear. 
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BRUSSELS’ HISTORIC DAY OF DELIVERANCE: EXCITED 
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THE CHEERS AND APPLAUSE OF THE CITIZENS. BEFORE 
THE LAST GERMANS WHISKED OUT OF THE CAPITAL THE PEOPLE CROWDED THE STREETS, AMID DELIRIOUS EXCITEMENT. 


% . a = : eRe 
a —— é HRISTOPHER 
BUCKLEY, 
the Daily Telegraph 
Special Correspon- 
dent, whd accom- 
panied the British 
armoured forces 
into Brussels on 
September 3, cabled 
a graphic story of 
the reception given 
to our troops. 
‘* There is no 
language adequate 
to express the en- 
thusiasm with 
which a British 
eeiferm tis 
greeted,’”’ he wrote. 
‘Whether it is 
Bayeux or Rennes, 
Paris or Brussels, 
the essential recep- 
tion is the same— 
warm, spontaneous 
and generous. 
Britain has never 
been more admired 
on the Continent— 
not even when she 
fought her lone and 
apparently hopeless 
battle in 1940. And 
we can retain this 
admiration if we 
choose."’ For hours 
after the hurried 
exodus of the Ger- 
mans, periodical 
sniping took place, 
but none the less, 
the Brussels citi- 
zens, in their 
Suinday best, 
thronged the streets 
and cheered. In 
the Grand’ Place, on 
the steps of the 
S. Sauee ae ee Hotel de Ville, the 
/ crowd burnt Hitler 
[ A SATURNALIA OF LIBERATION. iT pan akan 
; (Continued opposite 
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CROWDS PAY GLAD TRIBUTE TO BRITAIN’S ARMY. 
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STREETS. EVERYONE LAUGHED HILARIOUSLY—OR SOMETIMES BURST INTO TEARS OF RELIEF—AFTER FOUR YEARS OF CRUEL OPPRESSION. 
BLACK, YELLOW AND RED, THE BELGIAN NATIONAL COLOURS. 


Continued.) 

the Fiihrer was 
finished they 
dragged to the bon- 
fire all the relics 
of German trans- 
port vehicles they 
could find. In the 
vicinity immense 
crowds were 
dancing, sing- 
ing and embracing 
in the flickering 
light of this newly 
kindled fire, “* their 
rejoicing,”’ to cite 
Mr. Buckley again, 
“‘ was almost pagan 
in its complete 
spontaneity, in its 
abandon to power- 
ful and primitive 
emotions." They 
clambered on staff 
cars, jeeps, invaded 
tanks, waving flags 
and singing or 
cheering. Alex- 
ander Clifford, of 
the Daily Mail, 
gives an amusing 
description of the 
scene: ‘ By the 
time we reached the 
suburbs of Brussels 
our hands were 
limp, -our faces 
covered with lip- 
stick, our car loaded 
with fruit and 
flowers, and our 
ears deafened with 
cheering. . .. It 
came almost as a 
relief when shots 
did ring out up 
the boulevard. The 
people began to 
race for the 
trenches dug zig- | - - 7 “e “ 
zag inthe gardens.” = | MORE EXCITEMENT: WITH BRITISH AND ALLIED FLAGS PRODUCED AND WAVED, A LORRY PASSED THROUGH CONTAINING GERMAN PRISONERS 

i JUST ROUNDED UP. THE CROWD FLOCKED TOWARDS IT, JEERING, AS IT CONTINUED WITH ITS HATED CARGO. 
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(TOP) BLASTING LE HAVRE INTO SURRENDER: A FORCE OF LANCASTERS, OF BOMBER COMMAND, FI! 


(BELOW) DROPPING HUNDREDS OF TONS OF EXPLOSIVES ON BREST, BY MARAUDERS OF THE US. NINTH AIR 


Our war artist, Captain de Grineau, flying in a Dacotah of the Ninth U.S. Air 
Force, gives his impression of a force of Lancasters from England severely raiding 
the port of Le Havre at last light on September 5, while simultaneously British 
troops crossed the estuary of the Seine—very wide at this point—and started an 
enveloping movesnent on the further landward side, assisted by artillery. There 


are believed to be between four and five thousand men shut up in Le Havre, under 
the command of Colonel von Kluge, brother of the late C.-in-C., Northern France, 
now reported dead. The garrison’s position was hopeless, but an ultimatum 
calling on it to surrender was refused. In our drawing the Cap de la Heve juts 
out in the left distance, with the port entrance just below, while the town is 
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DRAWN BY OUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEA 
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MMAND, FROM ENGLAND, BOMBING THE PORT—VIEWED FROM A DACOTAH FLYING OVER HONFLEUR. 
FORCE, INAUGURATING THEIR TRANSFERENCE TO FRENCH SOIL BY BLOWS ON THE HARBOUR AND QUAYS. 
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concealed under a pall of billowing clouds of bomb bursts. Incessant bombing 
assaults on the garrison by the Allied Air Forces were easily heard in London and 
on the South Coast.—-—-The same obstinacy was experienced with the garrison 
ot Brest. Marauder groups have crossed to French aerodromes to be nearer the 
scenes of action in Germany and are dealing out severe blows on the port. 


‘AN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE NINTH AIR FORCE IN FRANCE. 


This particular group of U.S. Marauders of the Ninth U.S. Air Force, while 
our War Artist visited them, carried out a series of missions to soften the Brest 
defences, waves of them sweeping over the fortress at intervals and pulverising 
its defenders. It was reported that the garrisons had been ordered by Hitler to 
hold out at all costs, because the V-2 weapon was about to come into operation. 


NEWS—32. 
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A “TIGER” SMASHED; GERMAN DUMMIES WHICH 
FAILED; A SUBMARINE KILLED ON LAND. 





AN EXAMPLE OF THE DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF OUR ANTI-TANK GUNS. A GERMAN SUPER-TANK, A ROYAL TIGER, 
KNOCKED OUT NEAR ROUEN, ITS TURRET (SEE NEXT PICTURE) RIDDLED... 





a 


bf - +. A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE TURRET OF THE ROYAL TIGER, iTS 
THICK ARMOUR PIERCED IN MANY PLACES BY OUR ANTI-TANK SHELLS: 


THE DUMMY CONTROL TOWER OF ‘A SHAM GERMAN AIRFIELD BUILT NEAR THE REAL 
ONE AT EVREUX. THIS “ GHOST" AIRFIELD INCLUDED (SEE NEXT PICTURE)... 






. DUMMY AIRCRAFT MADE FROM FRENCH ‘PLANES WITH PLYWOOD ADDITIONS AND 


“ 


GERMAN MARKINGS. THIS VIEW WAS TAKEN FROM A SHAM HANGAR ON THE AIRFIELD.” 





ANOTHER GERMAN DUMMY—THIS TIME AN IMITATION GUN DISCOVERED IN A CORNFIELD THIS GERMAN ONE-MAN SUBMARINE WAS OUT OF ITS NATURAL ELEMENT WHEN THE R.A.F. 
BY CANADIAN TROOPS WHEN THEY ENTERED MONTREUIL EN ROUTE TO BOULOGNE, DESTROYED IT IN AN ATTACK ON A GERMAN ROAD CONVOY IN FRANCE. 
These six photographs from the Western Front might be classed as examples of at Evreux to protect his real airfield near by. It was an ingenious example of camou 
German failures. The first two show the failure of the enemy's super-tank, the Royal flage, with a complete layout of office buildings, hangars, telephone wires, and aircraft 
Tiger, to stand up to our anti-tank guns, which have achieved great success against parked about the landing area—but it did not prevent the R.A.F. putting the real 
German armour. In this case, the heavily-armoured turret of the Royal Tiger was airfield out of action. The same applies to the dummy gun seen in the last picture, 
pierced in many places, providing proof not only of the penetrative power of our which, although placed among many A.-A. guns around Montreuil, was ignored by 
anti-tank shells but of the superb marksmanship of our gunners. A second German Allied aircraft. The one-man submarine seen in another picture was presumably on 


failure is illustrated in the two photographs of a dummy airfield built by the enemy its way overland to Germany from one of the Channel ports. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: SCENES DURING THE GREAT LIBERATION OF FRANCE. 


THE BURNED HOMES OF PEOPLE: IN TAVAUX, NEAR THE BELGIAN BORDER, 
*WHERE, IN REVENGE FOR THE SHOOTING OF AN S.S. MAN, THE GERMANS 
KILLED TWENTY-ONE RESIDENTS AND SET THE TOWN ON FIRE. 


4 VIEW FROM ONE OF THE STANDS AT THE VELODROME IN PARIS, WHERE SOME 3000 COLLABORATORS 


ND 


BOMBS EXPLODING ON THE ISLE DE CEZEMBRE, IN THE GULF OF ST. MALO, 
DURING AN ATTACK BY A p-38 FIGHTER-BOMBER. 


THE ISLE DE CEZEMBRE HIDDEN BY THE SMOKE AND SPRAY FROM A DELUGE 


OF BOMBS BEFORE THIS ISLAND FORTRESS CAPITULATED. 


CIVILIANS 
BOMBING OF THE 


WATCH, FROM THE MAINLAND 
ISLE DE CEZEMBRE. 


AMERICAN TROOPS AND FRENCH 
AT ST. MALO, THE ALLIED 


Our pictures show three aspects of the liberation of France—a town set on fire by 
revengeful Germans, collaborators in custody in the Velodrome at Paris, and the bombing 
into submission of the German garrison on the island fortress of Cezembre. The Isle 
de Cezembre, commanding the entrance to the Gulf of St. Malo, held out for three weeks 
after the virtual liberation of Brittany, and thus prevented the Allies using the harbour 
of St. Malo. The German garrison was brought to its knees by continued and 


THE BOMB-PITTED SURFACE OF THE ISLE DE CEZEMBRE, 
ABOVE THE CLIFFS (RIGHT FOREGROUND), 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SUSPECTS 


ARE HELD PRISONER. 
TENDING SICK PRISONERS. 


IN THE 
MANY 


FOREGROUND, 
THE WOMEN 


FRENCH RED CROSS WORKERS ARE 
HAD THEIR HEADS SHAVED. 


WITH THREE GERMAN GUN INSTALLATIONS 


AND THE PORT OF ST. MALO IN THE DISTANCE. 


heavy bombing, finally surrendering on September 2. Our pictures show the island 
fortress under bombardment, and in one of the photographs three heavy artillery battery 
positions can be clearly seen on the cliff-tops against a background scarred and pitted 
with bomb craters. The three weeks of continuous air assault included attacks by 
bombers and fighter-bombers of the Ninth U.S. Air Force, and by Halifaxes of 
R.A.F. Bomber Command. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: SIDELIGHTS ON THE GREAT ALLIED ADVANCE. 


AMERICAN TROOPS “SIGHTSEEING”? IN THE MEMORIAL BUILDING AT FORT DOUAUMONT, 
FAMOUS IN THE HISTORIC DEFENCE OF VERDUN IN THE FIRST‘ WORLD WAR. 


* 


A GROUP OF VILLAGERS WELCOMING THE FIRST BRITISH TANK TO CROSS THE BELGIAN 
FRONTIER DURING THE ONWARD SWEEP FROM FRANCE. 


AMONG PRISONERS CAPTURED AT ANTWERP WAS A _ TEN-YEAR-OLD GERMAN BOY, SEEN 
POSING WITH HIS MAJOR WHILE OTHER GERMAN PRISONERS FILE PAST. 


4 


THE HEDGEROW PLOUGH FIXED TO THIS ALLIED TANK WAS MANUFACTUREI FROM 
GERMAN BEACH BLOCKS DESIGNED TO STOP OUR TANKS EVER REACHING FRANCE. 


DESTRUCTION IN THE MAIN STREET OF GOGNIES CHAUVEE, A SHERMAN TANK “ DOUBLING” AS A BULLDOZER, TO CLEAR HEDGES AND OBSTRUCTIONS 


AN ASTONISHING SCENE OF 
IGHT AND DESTROYED A GERMAN CONVOY. FOR OTHFR TANKS TO FOLLOW THROUGH IN PURSUIT OF THE GERMANS. 


IN BELGIUM, WHERE ALLIED BOMBERS C 


Our pictures throw sidelights on various aspects of the Allied Armies’ great advance tanks, on September |. Our picture shows American troops on a visit to the memorial 
across France and Belgium towards the borders of Germany. Among places historic built on the hill at Fort Douaumont, an important bastion of the Verdun defences. 
from the first World War, and which have fallen in rapid succession in this, was Other pictures show the first British tank across the border into Belgium, and, when 
Verdun, famous for its resistance to the mcst violent German onslaughts in 1917. our forces had swept across Belgium to capture Antwerp, an incident in that city, 
In that war, nearly a million men died for possession, of the fortress of Verdun. where the prisoners included a ten-year-old boy. The street scene at Gognies Chauvee 
In this war, it fell practically without a fight to two converging columns of American is typical of the immense destruction wrought among fleeing German convoys. e 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: TOWNS IN THE NEWS 
IN THE LIBERATION OF. EUROPE. 


SHELLS FROM GERMAN GUNS IN THE GARRISON AT BREST POUNDING -THE VILLAGE OF MILIZAC, DURING THE 
ENEMY’S EFFORTS TO FIGHT OFF THE DETERMINED ATTACKS OF ALLIED FORCES INVESTING THE STRONGHOLD. 


DEVASTATION AROUND THE 
BASSIN DU COMMERCE AT LE 
HAVRE. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS 
TAKEN BEFORE THE ATTACK 
ON SEPTEMBER 10, WHEN 
LANCASTERS AND HALIFAXES 
DROPPED 5000 TONS OF BOMBS 
ON THE PORT. 


WO of our pictures deal 
with towns in which 
suicide garrisons of Germans 
have held out against the flood 
tide of Allied victory in the 
liberation of France—Brest and 
Le Havre. Both towns have 
called for heavy attacks by air 
and ground forces. In the 
large-scale bombing of Le Havre 
on Sunday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 10, when R.A.F. Lancasters 
and Halifaxes dropped 5000 
tons of bombs on the port, the 
noise of the bombardment was 
so great that it rattled doors 
and windows in London, nearly 
150 miles away. The other 
three pictures are of important 
towns liberated in the Allied 
sweep towards the borders of 
Germany. In Rouen, the 
devastation is very great, with 
many historic buildings grie- 
vously damaged. In Rheims, 
on the other hand, the damage 
was negligible, the town being 
liberated by General Patton's 
rapidly-advancing troops with- 
out a shot being fired. In 
Antwerp, too, the damage is 
reported to have been slight. 


A SCENE OF DEVASTATION IN ROUEN, WHERE MANY FAMOUS BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN 
SEVERELY DAMAGED. IN THE BACKGROUND ARE THE TOWERS AND SPIRE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


> 


GERMAN PRISONERS BEING MARCHED THROUGH THE STREETS OF ANTWERP. THE CAPTURE 


S$ WAVING AND CHEERING AS U.S. TROOPS PASS THROUGH 
oY oe « OF ANTWERP, BELGIUM'S GREATEST PORT AND FORTRESS, WAS ANNOUNCED ON SEPTEMBER 4. 


THE STREETS. RHEIMS WAS LIBERATED BY GENERAL PATTON'S TROOPS ON AUGUST 30 
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BREACHING. THE GOTHIC LINE ON THE 
THE ATTACK ON THE KEY POINT OF 


-A BRITISH SELF-PROPELLED 

25-POUNDER SEXTON GUN 

i ABOUT TO FORD THE RIVER 

STRONG-POINT, MACHINE-GUN POSITION AND SHELTER. i FOGLIA, THE FIRST OB- 

~ STACLF IN THE ADRIATIC 
SECTOR. 


IN FAELLA, ALONG THE GOTHIC LINE, THE HUN SET MANY BOOBY-TRAPS: A SAPPER FINDING 
A, TELLER MINE UNDER AN INNOCENT-LOOKING COSTUME DOLL. 


CONNECTED TO A 3-KILO CHARGE. HE UICKLY DISCONNECTED 


CHURCHILL TANKS, OVERLOOKING THE RIVER FOGLIA, AWAITING THE ORDER TO ATTACK THE GOTHIC LINE AHEAD, BREN-CARRIERS ASSEMBLED AND LINED UP READY TO 
THIS WAS AT MONTE CROCE, ONE OF THE KEY POINTS SEIZED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. FOGLIA, THE FORCES CAPTURED MONTE CROCE, 


On September 1 the Eighth Army punched through the outer defences of the where our photographs were taken, the dominating height of Monte Croce, on 
Gothic Line—the Hermann Goering Line, to the Germans—in four places from the north bank of the Foglia River, was captured, a key point in the Gothic 
Pesaro, on the Adriatic coast, to Monte Calvo, 15 miles inland, where at Pesaro Line. Earlier operations were remarkable in the sense that the enemy allowed 
British and Polish troops found the town savagely defended by the First Para- our patrols to probe into and even beyond the Gothic Line without showing 
troopers, who threw in full-scale counter-attacks. In the area of Monte Calvo, much reaction. There was little mortar fire or sniper activity, but great 
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ADRIATIC SECTOR BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
MONTE CROCE, ACROSS THE FOGLIA RIVER. 
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A LINE OF TANKS ON THE 
.CREST OF A HILL OVER- 
LOOKING THE GOTHIC LINE, 
WAITING TO MOVE IN 
TOWARD THE RIVER FOGLIA,. —_~~ - Wann nt tt tt ttt ttt tty +++ 


BRITISH INFANTRY ON THE SLOPE OF A CAPTURED HILL, 
SHERMAN TANKS PREPARING TO MOVE IN TO THE ~ ATTACK. 


o ~ - 
HERE THE SAPPER IN A FAELLA ORCHARD HAS CUT A TRIP WIRE ATTACHED TO A CONCRETE 
TI-PERSONNEL MINE. A FRIENDLY ITALIAN SHOWED THESE TRAPS TO OUR MEN. 


FQUALLY TREACHEROUS WAS AN EGG GRENADE ATTACHED TO AN _INVITID 
PEAR-TREE, WHICH, IF TOUCHED, WOULD EXPLODE THE CHARGE. 


ATTACK DURING THE NIGHT. AFTER CROSSING THE THE RUBBLE REPRESENTS THE RUINS OF AN ITALIAN VILLAGE COMPLETELY LEVELLED BY THE GERMANS TO LEAR 
AND HELD IT, DESPITE COUNTER-ATTACKS, A VIEW OF THE ALLIED APPROACH. IT WAS HEAVILY MINED AND BOOBY-TRAPPED IN ADDITION, 


A few days later, conscripted native labour, but the Air Force gave them no rest. Kesselring 
described it to his paratroops as the last defence before the Brenner Pass. It 
was stated that the Gothic Line took longer to build than the Siegfried Line, 
but again it was shown, as proved in other similar instances, that such defence is 


- 
| ingenuity had been penne in laying mines and booby-traps. 
inspection of the Gothic Line revealed the reasons why the Eighth Army were 
| able to break into it so quickly. They were lack of man-power and because 
the defences could not be completed in time because of continuous harassing by 
| air, notably by the Desert Air Force. The Todt organisation did its best and only as strong as its weakest point. 
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THE WAR FROM VARIOUS ANGLES: 
PICTURES OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


DESTROYED BY A V-I ROBOT BOMB: STAPLE INN, HOLBORN, A RELIC OF ELIZABETHAN DAYS, 
WHOSE OLD HALL WAS DEMOLISHED, AND OTHER ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
Among the oldest relics of medieval London to be sacrificed to the Hunnish idea of warfare was Staple Inn, 
described by a chronicler of James |.’s time as “‘ fayrest of Inne of Chancerie.” An archway from High 
Holborn gave access to the quaint little inn, with its old-world courtyard. In the square stood a charming 
old-world garden, with flagged pathways, a goldfish pond, and neat little rows of dwarf cypresses. 


THE SUPERMARINE SEAFIRE III., A SINGLE-MOTOR AEROPLANE, WITH WINGS IN A_ FOLDED 
POSITION. IT IS DESIGNED AS A NAVAL FIGHTER. 
The Seafire 111. is a naval fighter and basically is a , Sovieament of the famous Spitfire series. A Rolls- 
Royce Merlin 55 motor, developing 1470 h.p., powers the ine through a Rotol four-blade constant- speed 
airscrew. The armament consists of two 20-mm. cannon and four 0 Browning machine-guns. 
fire 111. incorporates certain important modifications for ome from aircraft-carriers. Its wings had to be 
redesigned to fold. 


THE “ TIRPITZ”’ BOMBED AGAIN BY THE FLEET AIR ARM IN ALTEN FIORD, NORWAY, AND HIT 
. AT MAST HEIGHT. 
battleship, in the words of a wing 


leader, 
Fleet Air Arm operation of the war, and ma: 
waters. It was also the Home Fleet’s most 


Sept. 16, 1944 


MORE DAMAGE BY A V-I ROBOT BOMB IN ALDWYCH: ON THE LEFT IS A CORNER 
OF THE AIR MINISTRY AND OPPOSITE IS BUSH HOUSE, ALSO DAMAGED. 


The flying bomb which crashed in Aldwych, near its junction with Kingsway, caused several 

casualties and considerable damage by blast, smashing windows over a wide area. The effects 

of the blast were peculiar, for buildings far to the rear of the actual place of impact, despite 

high buildings in between, suffered from broken windows and other damage, while some others, 
strangely enough, in the near vicinity remained whole. 


THE VICKERS-ARMSTRONG SPITFIRE MARK XIV, A SINCGLE-SEAT, LOW-WING 
MONOPLANE FIGHTER WITH SINGLE FIN AND RUDDER AND ELLIPTICAL WINGS. 


The Vickers-Armstrong (Supermarine) Spitfire F. Mark XIV. is a single-seat, low-wing mono- 
It has a Rolls-Royce Griffon 65 engine driving a five-bladed Roto) constant- 

Griffon 65 engine, which develops a horse-power of over 2000, is of 
armament consists of four 20-mm. cannon, or two 20-mm. cannon 


12-cylinder type. 
and two ‘S-in. machine-guns, or a third variety. 


MARSHAL MANNERHEIM, THE RECENTLY NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF FINLAND, 
GREETING MEMBERS OF THE FINNISH PARLIAMENT IN THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


Mannerheim formally took office as 
Ryti, on A 4, and a few days la 

= Ef a - by, -4 
peace ove 

with Germany. Since then German troops have 
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THEIR NECESSITY IS NEARLY AT AN END—DOVER’S CAVES. 
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DOVER— FRONT-LINE” TOWN : FAMILY CORNER IN THE CAVES, PERMANENT HOME 
FOR SOME OF DOVER’S INHABITANTS. 
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A SCHOOL CLASS IN PROGRESS DURING SHELLING OF DOVER: IT TAKES THESE BOYS 
LESS THAN A MINUTE TO GET FROM THEIR CLASS-ROOM TO SHELTER. 


ee ee — 


-The caves shown here are the Athol Terrace caves, long ago hewn out of the chalk 
cliffs of Dover for their lime. In these caves of Britain's ‘ front-line"’ city live a 
handful of Dover citizens who have made the’ caves their permanent home. The 
caves are warra and dry in winter and slightly damp in summer. A kitchen stove is 
kept burning nightly, and an electric pot supplies hot water for cups of tea. Ten 
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© A WHIST DRIVE IS RUN IN 


BEDTIME FOR THIS LITTLE BOY: HE CANNOT REMEMBER ANY OTHER BED, 
FOR HE IS ONLY FIVE YEARS OLD. 


WEEK, WITH CIGARETTES 
GOING ON OVERHEAD, 


THE CAVES THREE TIMES A 


FOR PRIZES. A GAME IN PROGRESS, WITH SHELLING 


eS ee “ 


o'clock is the official bedtime for this small community. Three times a week whist 
drives are held, with small prizes, the surplus of the entry fees going to the Red Cross. 
It has been estimated that it takes a shell fired across the Channel just 73 seconds 
from the flash of the gun until it lands and explodes, which gives the people of Dover 
just about a minute to take shelter immediately the warning sounds. 
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NEW VIEWS OF ROMAN LONDON DISCLOSED : 
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||  NBW VIBWS OF ROMAN 
_ LONDON’S WALL DISCLOSED 
_ THROUGH ENEMY DESTRUCTION. 
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THE NORTH-WEST BASTION ADJOINING 


ST. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE, WHERE THE WALL BELOW IT WAS HIDDEN. 
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? THE WREN CHURCH OF ST. ANNE AND ST. AGNES, GRESHAM STREET, JUST INSIDE 
LONDON WALL, ITS COURSE SHOWN IN THE STRUCTURE OF DEMOLISHED BUILDINGS. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION OF ROMAN LONDON SHOWING THE LINE OF THE WALL: A _ BRIDGE 


CROSSED ,THE THAMES, NEAR LATER OLD LONDON BRIDGE. ON THE LEFT IS THE 
FLEET RIVER, THEN WALBROOK. A STREET LEADS TOWARDS MOORGATE AND 
BRANCHING FROM IT ANOTHER TO BISHOPSGATE. (Drawing by A. Hugh Fisher.) 
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X Site of StJohn 
one 
iginal facing 
Y visible 
A DIAGRAM SHOWING A PART OF THE 
ROMAN WALL OPENED UP BY DEMOLITIONS, 
(Copyright, “ The Times.) 


O archeologists one service—though 

far from intentional—was per- 
formed by enemy bombers in the City 
of London for, after demolition, their 
destruction opened up wide views of 
venerable sites of Roman London. That 
of the solid bastion in the rectory garden 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, was visible 
before 1940, but other buildings hemmed 
it in west and south. Another vestige 
of the wall adjoins Bastion (B14), also 
shown above, which stands about 20 ft. 
above ground, in part composed of at 
least four courses of tile, elsewhere used 
with Kentish ragstone. The bastion, 
north of Falcon Square, was a semi-cir- 
cular structure of three stages or more, 
of which the lowest stage and part of the 
next were only visible. This structure 
was pierced by modern windows, and 
plaster concealed the fabric beneath. 
The reconstruction of Londinium gives 
an indication of it when it had extended 
northwards to London Wall—for the 
first Roman settlement stretched only 
along Cornhill from Walbrook to Leaden- 
hall Street—all of which Roman remains 
lie from 12 to 19 ft. below present level. 














A Sewer UNCOVERED BASTION, SHOWING A SEMI-CIRCULAR STRUCTURE NEAR FALCON 
SQUARE, THE UPPER PART WAS PIERCED BY MODERN WINDOWS AND PLASTERED. 
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AT THE R.P.S.: 


FOUR LEADERS OF THE VICTORIOUS 


ALLIED FORCES. 


Portraits By J. C. A. Repueap, F.R.P.S. 


“AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL.” 
SIR ARTHUR TEDDER, DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


“THE GENERAL."’ 
LT.-GEN. OMAR BRADLEY, COMMANDER, U.S, GROUND FORCES, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


The four portraits above are from the Eighty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society, which opened on September 9 at 16, Prince’s Gate, Kensington, 
where the exhibits will be on view to the public between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5S p.m. 


““SUPREME COMMANDER.” 
GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


“THE ADMIRAL." 
SIR BERTRAM H. RAMSAY, NAVAL COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


(Sundays, 2 p.m.—5 p.m.) until October 21. The Exhibition, in addition to some excellent 
portraiture, embraces fine specimens of pictorial photography, nature and scientific studies, 
lantern slides, and stereographs, with many examples of photographs in natural colours. 
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GEOLOGY’S NATIONAL SERVICE. 


N the topmost rung of the geological ladder stands the man who taps the rocks 
with his hammer and who_was once at the bottom. With his hammer he tapped 
the wheels of the science of geology which the Huttons, the William Smiths, and the 
L.yells set in motion. In the wake of these came those who, with accumulJating knowledge 
of the disclosures of the hammer, raised field geology to structural geology and mapping 
of areas to the culminating accomplishment of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
The man with the hammer does not stand idle. He is wanted everywhere where lesser 
surveys are begun, to seek the metals and minerals, the water, and the oil of the Earth’s 
crust, and although the search is now topped by the aeroplane, the hammer devised 
by the Geological Survey still begins it. The hammer man does not want much besides 
for his field surveying. A pocket lens, a compass, a clinometer to measure the dip of 
the ground, a map of the neighbourhood, and an aptitude for sketching will suffice to 
make his own geological map. 

To add to his other qualifications, he should be 
something of a botanist. The distribution of plant 
societies depends mostly on the chemical and physical 
properties of the soil. Certain species, such as bracken, 
common heather, sorrel, foxglove, avoid chalky soils; 
on the other hand, wild cherry, beech, dogwood 
affect them. Porous, sandy soils which drink up 
rainfall, tenacious clay which holds it, loose loams, 
saline soils are each characterised by distinctive plant 
groups, and if the surface is not bare these plant 
communities may often help the field geologist to trace 
his boundary lines. Aid in doing so is sometimes afforded 
by springs. Where layers of comparatively tenacious 
materials such as shales or clays are sandwiched with 
porous strata, underground water tends to come up to 
the surface along the line of junction between the two 
kinds of strata, especially if the slope of the ground 
cuts one or both short. Then the water appears as 
springs, moving slowly and creating damp or marshy 
spots; and a number of such seepages wiil indicate a 
boundary line. Occasionally, when highly charged 
with mineral matter, the springs may point to bog 
iron below. 

Surface and underground water depend on the 
rainfall and the physical aspect and the geological 
conditions of the country; but the amount of water 
circulating above or below depends on the character 
of the rocks and their arrangement. One region may 
be a desert, another threaded with streams and 
rivers, and fertile. In many lands all the rain 
descends speedily below the surface, and the drainage 
is conducted underground. In others the surface rocks 
compel the rainfall to flow out to sea, unless it stays 
in lakes or is impounded in a reservoir. The reservoir 
calls for the structural geologist to look to the site, 
because no engineer would consent to form one in a 
valley over an area of jointed and pervious rocks, 
nor would he build his enclosing embankment on 
rocks unsuited to support it. 

The water-supply of London and of other cities 
in Great Britain is drawn from neighbouring rivers, 
sometimes from the higher reaches in conduits and 
pipes. Mr. Berry, the head of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, has congratulated himself that he has not to 
deal with pipes, but only with the purification of 
Thames and Lea water in his reservoirs. But he has 
other complications to deal with, which can _ be 
summed up in all localities, urban or rural, in the 
expression water-table. The water-table, or water- 
level underground, depends on the underlying rocks 
which govern the circulation of the water from the 
rainfall. It may be a few yards down or many: 
and the springs are a measure of the depth, because 
in a dry season the shallow springs cease. 

Coal and iron are the rocks on which the wealth of 
the Industrial Era was built, and of these coal is 
economically more important than any other kind of 
rock. In England it is associated geologically with the 
carboniferous system to which it gave the name; but it 
may be of any geologic age, from the Upper Devonian 
to the late Tertiary. Our coalfields are in tracts occupied 
by the upper carboniferous rocks, and they may be 
concealed or exposed. An exposed coalfield is an outcrop 
of these rocks ; a concealed coalfield is one where the 
coal measures are buried beeath a cover of geologically 
earlier rocks. In England and Wales all the coalfields 
are in basins resting conformably or unconformably on 
other strata. Some of them, like the South Wales 
coalfield, are wholly exposed ; others, like the Yorkshire 
coalfield, are partly concealed ; and some, like the Dover 
coalfield, are entirely hidden. The geologist’s service is 
to interpret what is concealed by what is visible—the 
seams that pay and the seams that fail. 

Hardly less important than coal is iron. Few 
rocks are without it. But in workable ore the per- 
centage of iron must be high, and what is associated 
with it must be easily got away in smelting. Iron 
ores can be classed as sedimentary, crystalline, and replacement. A sedimentary 
ore is a crude carbonate or silicate of iron deposited by water and become a 
part of a bed of sediment. Deep underground and embedded in shale, the ore retains the 
condition in which it was deposited. When occurring in regions where the dip is slight, 
the outcrop is worked by large-scale open casting. If otherwise the roof rock is solid 
enough, pits and galleries are driven underground. The Blackband clay ironstones of 
Staffordshire and Scotland (carrying 25 per cent. of coaly matter, a providential gift) 
built up the British blast-furnace practice. The Cleveland ironstones of Yorkshire are 
typical of a larger group of silicate-carbonate rocks which include four-fifths of all our 
home-produced British ores. These otes grew probably at the bottom of shallow seas 
in lagoons. Ores associated not with sedimentary but with igneous rocks are the 
magnetite ores of Sweden and of Austria. 

The igneous rocks yield the slates, which owe their form first to intense lateral 
pressure of shales at moderate temperatures, and afterwards to cleavage as the slaty 
bed is subjected to new pressures at new angles by the crumpling and folding of the heavy 
superincumbent load. Most productive of all British slate areas, the most famous in the 
world, is the belt of country between Snowdon and the North Wales coast. Perfect 
cleavage was also impressed in sediments south of Snowdon's irremovable volcanic anvil, 
and less perfect elsewhere throughout North Wales, E. S. Grew. 
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THE GREAT OPEN 
IN THE URAL DISTRICT OF RUSSIA. 





THE VAST IRON-ORE TERRACES OF THE ERZBERG, NEAR “EISENERZ, 
THE TERRACES GLITTER WITH A RUDDY BROWN GLOW. 





THE SLATE QUARRIES NEAR BETHESDA, IN CARNARVONSHIRE, WALES. 
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LOOKING BACK INTO THE PAST. 


| rae years of crowded events and personal happenings are likely to be too much for 
the average memory. The details, the intimate day-to-day occurrences of the 
first year of the war, are already slipping into the limbo of forgotten—or, at least, vaguely 
remembered—things. How we then reacted often demands an effort to recall; and I 
have been made conscious of the fact by a Batsford book. The author of “ Nicut 
Tuovucnuts oF A Country LANpDLADY ”’ (Batsford ; 123. 6d.) is Edith Olivier. | But she is 
little more than the presenter of the piece. She gives us the preface—and a very 
readable and explanatory bit of writing it is ; but the real book is taken from the diaries 
of Miss Emma Nightingale, who, according to Miss Olivier, was one of those cultivated 
and ‘“‘ county” old ladies to be met with in most villages. Cut adrift from her regular 
ways by the war, she sought means “for putting into practice the high-hearted 
patriotism in which she had been nurtured,” and “ now filled her house with strangers, and 
in the night she mused on their strange ways.” 

It does not really matter whether Miss Emma 
Nightingale actually had a separate existence or was 
created by Miss Olivier so that, through her, we may 
be given a cross-section of the life of a large-sized English 
village in the early years of the war. The fact remains 
that we have here a delightful reminder of much that 
many experienced. Each chapter is evocative, and the 
book has a further nostalgic effect in that it must have 
been one of the last to be illustrated by Rex Whistler. 

According to Miss Olivier, most people suffer a 
“dream change” of some sort, though they generally 
enter it before they are actually in the world of dreams. 
G. G. Coulton has one or two interesting things to say 
about dreams in his autobiography, ‘“‘ Fourscorr YEARS” 
(Cambridge University Press; 21s.), one of the fullest 
books I have read for a long time. Dr. Coulton, in 
fact, would seem to nullify all I have just written about 
the fallibility of memory. He can look back down the 
vista of his years and still tell of things that happened 
to him, of buildings he saw and people he met when 

a little boy in the 1860’s. His descriptions of Lynn 
of that period are by no means the least interesting 
part of the book; but it is in the people he has 
known and in his philosophy of life that its true 
worth is revealed. He has ever been a controversial- 
ist and his chapter on history and controversy is full 
of deep thought no less than fierce conviction. He 
believes that History suffers more than any other 
Faculty from academic conservatism and pedantry. 
As to controversy, he says that from the first he 
“employed destructive criticism for clearing the way 
to my constructive object.” That was undoubtedly 
the keynote of his Thirty Years War against Cardinal 
Gasquet. Of his own spiritual conflicts he writes 
openly. He tells how and why he entered Holy 
Orders, and how and why he decided to drop his 
clerical dress and retire into lay communion. Naturally, 
one asks what is his belief now after so long a sojourn 
and so deep a delving. He answers in a concluding 
chapter well titled ‘‘ Soul’s Ease,’ from which I cull 
the following: “‘ By God’s grace, each man may be 
saved through such grains of truth as are contained 
in his own creed.” ‘ Religion is Experience. It is, 
for each man, the sum total of that man’s truth- 
seeking.”” ‘‘ The Christian is the follower of Christ ; 
and as there are many degrees of fidelity in following, 
so also there are many mansions in Christianity.” 
I have said his is a full book. Confirmation lies 
in the Index, which contains over a thousand items. 

Just about the time Dr. Coulton was born in the 
Tower House at Lynn, the Ordnance Survey was 
beginning to plan those detailed maps of our country 
which walkers and cyclists in particular have long 
cherished. Many of us, when unable to go out into 
the country for some reason or other, find consolation 
in poring over a map, just as the poor enthusiast 
spent happy hours with a Continental Bradshaw creat- 
ing fascinating journeys which he knew could be under- 
taken in this fashion only. To all such, one of the latest 
additions to that splendid series “‘ Britain in Pictures” 
will greatly appeal. And, in passing, the time is surely 
at hand when the General Editor, W. J. Turner, should 
be congratulated on the catholicity of his choice, as 
well as on the excellence of the majority of the fifty-five 
volumes he has given us. In “ British Maps AND 
Map-Makers,” by Edward Lynam (Collins; 4s. 6d.), 
we are told that before 2000 B.c. rich Babylonians 
were having plans of their private estates moulded in 
clay, and by 300 B.c. the Greeks had mapped upon 
tablets most of the lands and seas of the Levant. Mr. 
Lynam believes that our Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
and Norman forebears must have made many local 
maps, yet nothing by them has come down to us from 
before 1250. Then Matthew Paris and his pupils at 
St. Albans Abbey produced the first map of England 
since Ptolemy’s effort about 168 a.p. From _ this 
diagrammatical effort the author carries us, via the 
work of navigators, landowners, and estate surveyors of the sixteenth century, to 
such publications as Camden’s “ Britannia” and Captain Greenville Collins’ ‘‘ Great 
Britain’s Coasting Pilot,” thence to John Carey’s cheap county atlases of 1787, and 
so to the Ordnance Survey, formally established at the Tower by the Duke of 
Richmond in 1791. 

With the map-makers there come also the fishermen of our shores and the marine 
life that abounds in our waters. Fascinating is an overworked word, but “ British SEA 
FISHERMEN,” by Peter F. Anson; and “ British Marine Lire,” by C. M. Yonge 
(Collins ; 4s. 6d. each), have fascinated me no less than Mr. Lynam’s story of maps and 
astrolabes, theodolites, and alidades. Professor Yonge says the seas of Britain are the 
home of a greater population of fish than any similar area throughout the globe. 
Mr. Anson finds it difficult to prophesy as to what will happen to our fishing industry— 
which, before the war, employed 58,000 persons—in the post-war period. Yet his book 
convinces that it is of the greatest importance the industry be re-established on a sound 
basis. Professor Yonge has much to tell of such pioneers in marine biology as Vaughan 
Thompson and Wyville Thomson, Ellis and Forbes, Yarrell, and the indefatigable Frank 
Buckland, whose “ Curiosities of Natural History” was such a favourite with an earlier 
generation, and whose portrait is reproduced in the present volume from an engraving 
which appeared in The Illustrated London News in 1881. W. R. CALvERT. . 
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Men who consider comfort come to Saxone for Footprint shoes. 
We measure both feet, which ensures a perfect fit and longer wear. 


SAXONE CIVIL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 STRAND, I! CHEAPSIDE, ETC., 


LONDON e SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





AUSTINS 
testing 


behind 
there ? 


Benind the screen of the Secret List, Austin engineers are 






hard at work. Just what they’re doing we mustn’t tell you — 
at least not yet. There’s a lot that’s highly interesting out at 
Longbridge these days. As soon as possible the screen will be 
removed. Meantime, like most vital work, the Austin contribution 


to Victory must remain secret. 


Read the Austin Magazine — 4d monthly.or 6/6d a year post free 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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* Staybrite"’ is now om 
war service and is not 
at present ‘available for 
use in making domestic 
articles. 













































Possessing great strength and serviceability 
and resistant to rust and stain, “ Staybrite 1d 
Steel in its many forms plays a vital part 
in Kitchens, Galleys, canteens and cafeteria. 








FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD SHEFFIELD 
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new Autumn suits 
in gay tweeds- 
one with revers, 
both with 

patch pockets- 
in JAEGER'S own 
inimitable 
style. 





Once upon a time the only metal that 
could be sealed into glass was platinum. Chance research workers 
and craftsmen have produced glasses into which other metals can 
be sealed. This has made possible mercury arc rectifiers, large 
cathode ray tubes and new radio valves. Successful marriages of 
this kind are all in the day’s work to Chance Brothers—have any 
manufacturers a ‘ girl’ who looks like being left on the shelf ? 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME (@¥PANCKE GLASS 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD.,Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed 


Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical 
Glass, Scientific ond other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. Go to your nearest JAEGER Agent, or write to 


Head Office : Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office : 10, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.1. JAEGER, 204, Regent Street, for nearest address. 
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Anticipated with pleasure! 


Standard are all out on war production 


now, but the time will come when their 


new cars are launched... 









St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, popularly 
known as “‘Bart’s””—was founded by the monk 
Rahere about the year 1123. Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood in 
1616, once taught at “‘Barts’” Medical School. 
In 1907 the casualty and outpatients’ de- 
partment was opened. Prior to 1939 total 
attendances in these two sections averaged 
440,000 a year. 

With its fine 800-year-old history, “‘Bart’s” 
calls to mind what millions throughout the 
world say of Champion Plugs, ‘“‘There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE PETROL AND 
IMPROVE ENGINE PERFORMANCE 
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CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices: 
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Good work...GOOD WHISKY 











OHNNIE WALKER 


\ Born 1820 —still going strong 
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